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The formation of the former, consisting of volunteers from the
regular Indian Army, was quickly carried out. The organization
of the latter, composed for the most part of untrained men, was a
matter of slower progress. The enlistment and training of Burmese
as policemen was carried out simultaneously.

As the circumstances of our position in Upper Burma became
better known, and the administration of a greater extent  of terri-
tory became a necessity, it was evident that this police force would
have to be considerably increased, and in March 1887 the Govern-
ment of India sanctioned its strength to consist  of 16,000 men ;
9,000 being Military Police recruited from natives of India, and 7,000
to be Civil Police formed of Burmese.    A military   officer (General
E. Stedman) was appointed to command the forces as  Inspector-
General, with another military officer as Deputy Inspector-General.
The Military Police, as distinct from the civil part  of  the  force,
were divided  into  separate battalions  of  various  strength.    A
military officer was selected to command each of these battalions,
assisted by a second-in-command, also a soldier.

The organization of the Military Police and the establishment
of Military Police posts, in place of posts held by troops, contributed
greatly towards the progress of pacification.   As soon as the paci-
fication of any district was sufficiently advanced, the military posts
were   withdrawn   and   Military  Police posts established there.
These Military Police Battalions were organized like native regi-
ments in all except the scale of commissioned officers.   Their duties
were almost entirely military, and subsequently, when the work
of pacification was completed, several of them were transferred
bodily to the Indian Army.

At first the minimum strength of any post was fixed at twenty-
five men, but this was raised to forty, in order that when patrols of
ten or more men were sent out, the force, remaining behind would
always be strong enough to hold the post against attacks, for
experience showed that when troops were withdrawn there was
a recrudescence of dacoity.

The district magistrate had control over both the Civil and
Military Police in his district, and decided what posts were to be
occupied, and what the strength of each should be. The general
principle was that the most central posts should be occupied by